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TAXIDERMY    AS   AN    ART. 

BY    JOHN    ROWLEY. 

Chief  Taxidermist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


OME  twenty  years  ago, 
the  seed  of  American 
taxidermy  was  sown  by 
Professor  Henry  A. 
Ward,  in  Rochester, 
where  in  the  spacious 
,  laboratories  known  as 
Ward's  Natural  Science 
Establishment  the  seed 
developed  into  a  bud  in 
the  shape  of  a  corps  of 
young  men  who  were 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  Here  they 
were  given  opportunities  to  study  and 
practice  on  their  various  lines,  and  above  all  else 
each  man  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  his 
fellow  workers. 

Previous  to  this.  America  could  boast  of  but  a 
few  taxidermists,  and  these,  chiefly  foreigners 
and  men  past  middle  age  and  extremely  secretive 
of  their  methods,  did  but  little  to  advance  the 
trade  of  taxidermy.  But  with  the  growth  of 
new  public  museums  came  a  demand  for  skilled 
taxidermists,  and  one  by  one  these  were  drawn 
from  that  great  school  in  Rochester.  In  the 
taxidermic  laboratories  thus  established  in  the 
various  museums  throughout  the  United  States 
these  preparatory  were  given  full  scope  to  ex- 
pend their  energies  in  producing  the  finest  re- 
sults; and  the  Rochester  bud  gradually  unfolded 
itself  until  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  blossomed  out  and  opened  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I 
may  ask  where  in  the  world  are  the  examples  of 
taxidermy  better  than  in  America?  And  why  is 
this?  Simply  because  these  men  and  their  fol- 
lowers have  studied  and  experimented  on  new 
lines,  thrown  petty  jealousies  aside  and  promul- 
gated their  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  held  com- 
petitive exhibitions  where  specimens  of  the  work- 
manship of  different  individuals  could  lie  ex- 
hibited side  by  side  for  a  comparison. 

A  commercial  taxidermist  who  has  s,,  many 
birds  or  mammals  to  mount  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  in  order  to  meet  his  living  expenses  must 
of  necessity  tret  through  them  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  good  workmanship.  But  he  has 
not  the  time  to  experiment  on  new  methods.  If 
the  method  he  used  a  year  ago  worked  all  ri^ht. 
it  will  work  again,  and  does.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  it  has  been  left  almost  entirely  for 
museum  taxidermists  to  perfect  the  methods 


Not  many  years  since  almost  every  mounted 
deer  s  head  was  "stuffed"  by  crowding  the  skin 
full  of  a  fibrous  material  such  as  straw.  Later  a 
"manikin"  or  dummy  figure  of  the  head,  without 
the  skin,  was  built  up  of  wood  and  excelsior, 
coated  with  soft  clay  and  the  wet  skin  was  sewed 
and  modeled  on  over  this.  This  method  is  now 
in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
since  been  found  that  even  this  method  had  a 
number  of  serious  disadvantages,  and  although  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  has  again  been 
perfected  until  now  the  manikin  is  modeled  in 
plastic  materials,  every  detail  of  the  external 
anatomy  as  well  as  those  of  the  mouth  and  nose 
worked  out  to  their  fullest  extent  and  the  dressed 
skin  glued  fast  to  the  hard  dummy  figure.  All 
mammals  which  will  admit  of  it  are  now 
mounted  in  this  way  in  the  American  Museum, 
the  extent  of  the  details  of  anatomy  being  of 
course  governed  by  the  length  of  hair  on  the  skin 
which  is  to  clothe  the  manikin. 

In  modeling  the  statue,  the  form  and  external 
anatomy  are  copied  from  life  if  possible.  If  a 
living  example  is  not  at  hand,  good  photographs 
and  sketches  from  life  or  plaster  casts  taken  from 
the  dead  subject  are  used.  The  latter  are  of  the 
utmost  service  as  guides  in  modeling;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  scientific  pre- 
parators  will  demand  that  a  good  plaster  cast 
of  all  peculiarities  of  form  of  certain  parts  of  a 
specimen  be  taken  by  the  collector  in  the  field. 
A  subject  such  as  a  moose  head,  for  example. 
requires  this.  as.  if  no  studies  of  the  shape  of  the 
nose  were  made,  the  genius  does  not  exist  who 
could  remember  all  the  points  and  reproduce 
them  at  will  upon  his  model  in  the  laboratory, 
much  less  describe  them  to  another  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  A  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying plate.  "Casting  a  Moose's  Head." 
will  fully  illus'rate  this  idea.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  to  model  a  manikin  such  as  that  for  the 
zebra,  which  is  here  shown,  reuuires  not  only 
careful  study  of  proportions  and  form  but  the 
eye  and  touch  of  the  sculptor  as  well. 

A  systematic  collection  of  mounted  birds  is  as 
necessary  to  a  scientific  museum  as  is  the  curator 
himself;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that 
groups  of  birds  with  their  nests  and  eggs  or 
young,  properly  displayed  with  artificial  foliage 
modeled  from  the  natural  plants,  added  a  most 
pleasing  and  popular  as  well  as  scientific  interest 
to  the  collections. 

This  method  of  exhibiting  birds  opened  a  great 
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field  for  the  taxidermic  artist  and  the  large  series 
•of  bird  groups  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museu.ni,  of  which  our  plate  of  the  Duck 
Hawk  group  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample,  are 
.a  constant  source  of  delight  to  the  many  visitors 
who  daily  throng  the  exhibition  halls.  In  pre- 
paring these  groups,  as  well  as  the  series  of 
mammal  groups  also  in  course  of  construction, 
the  utmost  care  is  given  to  details,  each  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  being  as  carefully  modeled  as 
though  it,  and  not  the  completed  group,  were 
rthe  main  consideration. 

In  order  to  follow  out  the  details  of  construc- 
tion of  a  group  prepared  on  these  principles,  the 
taxidermist    must    familiarize    himself    with    our 


common  plants  at  least,  and  be  able  to  manu- 
facture good  imitations  of  them  in  wax  or  fabric. 
The  taxidermist  nowadays  who  permits  his 
groups  to  be  embellished  with  milliner's  leaves 
and  dyed  grasses  is  woefully  behind  the  times; 
and  in  competition  with  other  groups  containing 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  plants  he  desires  to 
imitate,  his  groups  must  be  adjudged  second  rate. 
In  conclusion,  when  we  consider  that  the 
methods  now  used  by  the  taxidermist  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
time  is  past  when  taxidermy,  properly  practiced, 
should  longer  be  called  a  trade.  It  may  now  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  painting  and  sculpture 
and  be  called  truly  an  art. 


THE    BOOBYS   OF   THE   REVILLEGIGEDO   ISLANDS. 

BY    A.    W.    ANTHONY. 
WITH   PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE   LIVE    BIRDS  BY   THE  AUTHOR. 


DAYLIGHT  of  themorning  of  April2Q.  1897. 
found  us  in  tropical  waters,  nearly  200 
miles  off  Cape  St.  Lucas,  headed  toward 
San  Benidicto  Island,  still  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
southwest.  As  it  became  light  enough  to  see 
distinctly,  I  discovered  a  large  light-colored  bird 
(wining  towards  us.  Hying  high  and  with  an 
powerful  Might.  Several  times  it  circled 
about  the  schooner,  even  attempting  to  light  on 
the  ball  at  the  topmast  head.  Its  curiosity  was 
only  equaled  by  my  own.  for  if  I  was  the  first 
naturalist  it  had  ever  seen,  1.  on  my  part,  was 
making  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Webster's 
Booby,  a  species  that  was  seldom  out  of  our 
9ight  during;  the  six  weeks  that  followed.  The 
Webster's  Booby  is  a  new  species  lately  dis- 
covered  by    Sir  Walter    Rothschild.     The    bird 


was  previously  considered  identical  with  the 
Red-footed  Booby. 

As  we  approached  the  island  birds  became 
more  and  more  abundant.  Blue-faced  Boobys 
turned  aside  from  their  line  of  travel  and  came 
a  mile  out  of  their  way  to  inspect  the  curious 
object  that  so  seldom  disturbed  the  waters 
around  the   Revillegigedo  Islands. 

At  twenty  miles  from  Benidicto  a  dozen  or 
more  of  both  species  were  following  in  our  wake 
or  trying  to  steal  a  ride  on  the  bowsprit  or  the 
end  of  the  main  boom.  A  few  Brewster's  Boobys 
joined  the  procession,  while  high  overhead 
floated  a  long  line  of  man-o-war  birds,  so  light 
and  airy  that  they  seemed  to  have  severed  all 
connection  with  earth  and  specific  gravity.  If  a 
bird    left    the   flock   two    were   coming   to    take   it^ 
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place,  so  that  the  flock  was  steadily  increasing  in 
direct  ratio  with  our  approach  to  the  island. 

When  we  had  anchored  the  booms  and  rigging- 
were  soon  taken  possession  of,  and  choice  points 
of  observation  were  constantly  fought  for  during 
all  the  hours  of  day  light  while  we  were  about  the 
island.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  discourage  the 
intimacy.  If  a  booby  was  driven  off  the  rail  aft 
it  immediately  drove  another  away  forward  and 
took  its  perch,  vociferating  loudly  at  the  impu- 
dence of  man  that  he  should  so  presume  to  dis- 
turb the  rightful  owner  of  this  lone  rock. 

In  rowing  to  or  from  shore  a  booby  almost 
invariably  rode  on  the  bow  or  stern  of  the  skiff 
if  either  was  unoccupied,  or  if  no  better  place 
was  offered,  on  the  rail  beside  the  oarsman,  as 
several  times  happened.  If  one  remained  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes  a  boobv  would  be  very  apt  to 
light  on  his  head  or  shoulder,  where  it  remained 
as  long  as  the  person  did  not  disturb  it.  On  one 
occasion  1  was  hauling  a  dredge  from  the  stern 
of  the  skiff  when  a  boobv  lit  on  my  back  as  I  bent 
over,    peering    down    into    the    water    over    my 


WEBSTER'S    BOOBY   ON   NEST. 

The  bird  is  seen  disgorging  flying  fish  phe  staple  food  of 
theccean  birds  of  these  island's),  as  they  often  do  when 
disturbed  on  their  nests. 

sticks  and  twigs.  On  San  Benidicto  they  were 
in  colonies  of  five  or  six  to  twenty,  all  placed  on 
bunches  of  rank  grass  or  on  small  rocks  among 
the  bunches  of  grass,  as  shown  on  the  photo- 
graph, in  which  the  bird  is  in  the  act  of  dis- 
gorging a  flying  fish.  The  set  was  always  one 
in  this  species,  though  often  two  with  the  others. 

On  Clarion  Island  the  Webster's  were  in  much 
larger  colonies,  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
birds,  and  nearly  always  the  nests  were  in  small 
trees.  Many  of  the  birds  were  found  dead  where 
they  had  become  entangled  in  the  stiff  branches, 
or  caught  among  the  thorns  and  unable  to  ex- 
tricate   themselves. 

The  nests  of  Brewster's  Booby  were  all  alike — 
hollows  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  grass  or  vegetation.  The  Blue-faced 
Booby    seems    to    nest    somewhat    later    than    the 


HU'E-KACKli    BOOBIES. 

shoulder.     As    the   net    came    up    empty   the   bird 

uttered  a  contemptuous  squack,  an  echo  perhaps. 

of  my  own  expression  of  disgust,  and   flew  away. 

On  Benidicto  and  Socorro  Islands  all  three  of 

the  species  mentioned  were  nesting,  the  Web- 
ster's being  most  common  and  Brewster's  being 
next  in  abundance,  but  on  Clarion  Island,  240 
mile-  west  n\  Socorro,  no  Brewster's  were  seen, 
though  the  other  species  wen-  even  more  abund- 
ant than  on  Benidicto.  About  their  nests  their 
contempt  for  the  genus  homo  was  even  more 
plainly  shown.  Most  of  the  birds  would  leave 
the  nest   if  somewhat   disturbed.      For  example,  a 

vigorous  kick  would  dislodge  even  the  most  -tub 
born,  hill  not  until  it  had  disgorged  one  or  more 
living   fish,   which    form   the   staple   diet   of  all   sea 
birds  in  this  region. 

The  Webster's  Boobys  were  incubating  when 
we  arrived  at  San  Benidicto,  and  a  few  nests 
with  eggs  of  Brewster's  were  found,  though 
most  of  the  latter,  together  with  all  the  Blue- 
faced,  were  guarding  empty  nests.  Thi 
the  Webster's   were  more  or  less  bulky  affairs   ,,; 


BREWSTER S    BOOBY   AND   NEST. 
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BLUE-FACED    BOOBIFS. 

other  species,  since  while  on  San  Benidicto  we 
noted  but  a  tew  eggs,  though  pairs  of  birds  were 
everywhere  seen  defending  the  hollows  in  the 
ground,  in  which  they  evidently  intended  to  lay 
at  some  future  date.  On  May  19  we  found  some 
colonies  of  Blue-faced  Boobys  on  Clarion  Island, 
in  which  there  were  fresh  eggs  and  young  birds, 
and  even  a  few  well-grown  young  were  seen. 
The  nests  were  mere  hollows  in  the  coral  sand, 
anywhere  from  just  above  high  tide  to  the  top  of 
the  island,  at  500  feet  altitude. 


The  nests  were  all  vigorously  defended  by  the 
birds,  who  greeted  our  approach  with  deafening 
shrieks  and  threatening  bills.  Indeed,  their  bill 
is  not  to  he  despised.  It  is  as  sharp  as  a  bayonet, 
and  is  wielded  with  no  little  force,  as  my  shins 
could  testily  after  an  hour's  collecting  among  the 
nests.  If  the  Webster's  Boobys  required  a  kick 
to  drive  them  from  their  nests,  the  Blue-faced  re- 
quired a  charge  of  dynamite.  I  have  repeatedly 
put  my  Foot  under  a  -fitting  bird — gently  to  save 
the  eggs  .nid  thrown  her  as  far  as  I  cou'd — 
with  vigor  to  save  my  shins — but  before  I  could 
grab  the  eggs,  was  driven  back  by  a  shrieking 
demon  in  snowv  white  that  charged  at  me  with 
agility  surprising  in  so  large  a  bird.  On  one 
occasion  a  bird  came  in  from  out  at  sea  and  with 
a  scream  threw  itself  between  me  and  a  siting 
bird  1  was  approaching,  constantly  moving  about 
so  as  to  interpose  its  body  between  its  nest  and 
the  threatening  danger.  The  defense  being  so 
spirited  and  gallant  I  concluded  that  the  eggs 
were   far  advanced   in   incubation. 

1  several  times  found  the  present  species  si.t'ng 
on  large  sea  shells,  which  in  shape  and  size 
somewhat  resembled  their  eggs.  The  "boobies" 
seemed  perfectly  contented  with  the  substitute, 
and  I  often  supplied  them  with  the  shells  after 
taking  their  eggs.  These  they  immediately 
tucked  under  their  breasts  with  their  bills,  and 
accepted  the  change  as  a  matter  of  course.  One 
nest,  from  which  I  took  one  egg,  was  supplied 
with  two  shells.  Both  were  tucked  away,  but 
next  day  I  found  that  one  had  been  discarded. 
Others  which  were  incubating  two  eggs  accepted 
two  shells  in  exchange  and  were  sitting  on  them 
ten  days  later,  when  we  left  the  island. 


PRIMITIVE   NESTING   SITES   OF   THE   CLIFF   SWALLOW. 


BY    PAUL    BARTSCH. 


I  HAD  often  seen  large  colonies  of  Cliff  Swal- 
lows plastering  their  bulky  nests  under  the 
protecting  eaves  of  barns  and  sheds,  but  not 
until  June  24,  1895.  did  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
observe  their  domiciles  attached  to  rocky  ledges, 
whence  they  derived  their  name  Cliff  Swallow. 

1  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition on  the  Oneota  River,  in  Allamakee 
County,  Iowa.  We  made  a  long  journey. 
dragged  our  Hat  boat  over  many  a  shallow,  en- 
joyed some  very  beautiful  scenery,  and  were 
looking  for  a  place  where  we  might  plant  our 
tent  lor  the  night.  It  so  happened  that  our 
abode  was  stationed  south  and  at  the  side  ol  a 
steep  ridge  which  receded  from  the  river  at  tin- 
point  I  lie  b  1-''  01  tin-  ledge,  a  line  friable  sand- 
1  St.  Croix  ).  hail  been  eroded  by  the  river 
and  1'  it  a  low  arched  exposure,  some  twent} 
in  height.  I'nder  the  shelter  of  this  led; 
colony  of  Cliff  Swallow-  had  established  it-  nests. 
A  very  pretty  site  indeed,  but  not  a  wise  selec- 
tion. 

Soon  after  daybreak  I  set  out  to  inspect  the 
colony,  but  found  most  of  the  nests  inacce 
Those  that  could  be  reached  from  the  boat  con- 
tained well-fledged  young.  A  little  later  a 
peculiar  splashing  and  a  great  commotion  anion.; 
the  swallows  caused  me  u,>  hasten  to  the  bank. 
Some    nest,   m  bear   the   ever 

burden,  had  parted  from  the  ledee  and  carried 
main  others  with  it  in  its  downward  course  t" 
the  water.  The  sight  of  the  swallows,  flitting 
about   the   floating  young,  which   were  trying   to. 


row  ashore,  and  their  cries  of  distress  were  piti- 
ful. I  set  out  to  help  them,  gathered  all  I  could 
find,  placing  them  in  niches  in  the  rocks, 
which  1  lined  with  hay,  expecting  to  see  the 
parents  feeding  them.  In  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed, for  all  the  birds  died  a  death  of  starva- 
tion.      Several   times   did     I     see    old   birds    ap- 


THKCT.ll'i'SWAI.I.OW  NESTS,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

proach  to  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  attl 
by  their  cries,  but  in  no  instance  was  food 
brought  to  them.  The  parents  would  fly  again 
and  again  to  the  place  where  the  nest  had  been, 
but  seemed  unable  to  recognize  their  offspring 
under  the  changed  Ci  mditii  ins. 
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HUNTING    THE    ELEPHANT   OF   THE    NORTH. 

BY   ROBERT   E.    PEARY. 

Editor's  Note.— The  OSPREY  has  arranged  with  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  publishers,  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  for  the  publication  of  this  article  and  photographs  descriptive  of  a  walrus  hunt  undertaken 
bv  the  writer  during-  the  expedition  "Noithward  Over  the  Great  Ice  "in  1893-4.— Photographs  copyright! 

the  Frederick  A.  Mokes  Co. 


IT  was  a  dirty  afternoon,  vicious  snow-squalls 
chasing  each  other  in  rapid  succession  out 
of  the  Gulf  and  down  the  Sound,  giving  onlj 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  sharp  ridge  of  Bastion 
Point,  the  eastern  end  of  Herbert  Island.  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  east  of  Cape  Cleveland  the 
bluffs    end    against    the    regular    convex    of    a 


"  Tearing  through  the  water." 

boulder  delta,  formed  by 
an  ice  cap  torrent,  which 
for  a  month  or  two  in 
early  summer  roars  down 
a  deep  ravine  with  a  bur- 
den of  stones  and  gravel. 
Just  in  the  angle  where 
bluffs  and  delta  meet  there 
are  a  few  paces  of  sandy 
beach,  across  which  a 
boat  may  be  drawn  up  un- 
til her  stem  is  against  the 
base  of  the  bluff,  and  she 
is  sheltered  from  the  drift- 
ing ice.  the  rabid  waves 
and  the  furious  east  winds 
by  the  breakwater  of  the 
delta.  Niches  in  the  rock 
otter  facilities  for  fires, 
and  from  a  perch  well  up 
the  bluffs  the  eye 
mands  the  entire  Sound 
eastward  till  it  merges 
into  Inglefield  <  rulf,  west- 
ward until  it  is  1'  isl  in  the 
expanse  of  Smith  Sound, 
and  southward  to  the 
>liore  of  Herbert  Island 
With  the  aid  of  a  good 
-hiss,  a  walrus,  or  an 
"1  m  igsook,"  can  be  picked 
out  upon  the  floating  ice 
anywhere      within      those 

limits.  T  had  camped  in  this  very  spot  in 
September  three  years  before,  after  my  memo- 
rable first  encounter  with  the  walrus,  and  here. 
late  at  night.  1  now  directed  the  course  of  my 
fleet.  It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  beached 
the    whale  boats   and    kayaks,   and    dragged    them 


up  above  high- water  mark.  A  supper  of  veni- 
son, hardtack,  and  cocoa  took  the  edge  off  the 
days  work,  and  everyone  had  crawled   in  under 

the    tarpaulins    and    sails   thrown    over    the    boats. 

as  falling  snow  aided  the  darkness  to  obliterate 

tile  desolate  w<  irld. 

The  next  morning  we  were  Up  and  had  eaten 
our  breakfast  long  before 
the  late  morning  light  was 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
start.  Everything  except 
oars,  rifies.  harpoons,  and 
lines  was  left  at  the  camp. 
The  Eskimos  were  too  slow 
and  cautious  with  the  walrus 
to  suit  me.  and  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  handle  a  har- 
poon myself,  and  arranged 
my  boat  accordingly,  with,  I 
must  confess,  some  degree  of 
confidence,  as  I  had  already 
tried  my  skill  at  throwing  the 
harpoon  with  the  natives, 
and  found  that  I  had  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  either  as 
regards  range  or  accuracy. 


WALRUS    HEAD. 

(  >n    the    small,    triangular    decking   at    the    bow 

was    roiled    my    long.    StOUt    walrus    line,    one   end 

fastened  to  the  boat-ring,  the  other,  with  its  steel- 

d   ivory  barb,  attached   to  the   harpoon  shaft, 

which  lay  across  the  gunwales  against  two  small 

e  or  sj\  coils  of  the  line  were  detached 
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HOISTING  A   HUGE   BRUTE   ON   BOARD. 

from  the  rest  and  lay  a  little  apart,  so  that  they 
could  he  easdy  grasped  and  held  in  my  left  hand 
at  the  instant  of  launching  the  harpoon.  On  the 
deck.  also,  were  a  score  of  loose  rifle  cartridges 
and  my  three-harrelled  gun.  reduced  now.  since 
it-  last  accident,  to  a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
a  regular  Mafia  weapon,  in  fact.  Just  behind  me. 
and  leaning  against  the  starboard  gunwale,  was 
my  Winchester  repeater.  It  and  the  three-barrel 
both  carried  the  powerful  4=;-qo-300  cartridge.  I 
expected  to  do  most  of  my  killing  with  the  three- 
barrel,  but  the  repeater  was  in  readiness  to  repel 
the  attack  of  a  herd. 

Lee  held  the  tiller,  five  of  the  best  Eskimos 
manned  the  oars,  and  I  took  mv  stand  in  the 
space  forward  of  the  bow  oar.  Lee  had  beside 
him.  in  the  stern,  another  repeater  carrying  the 
same  cartridge.  Both  boats  and  the  three  kay- 
aks left  rami)  at  the  same  time,  but  soon  sep- 
1.  my  boat  going  in  one  direction,  accom- 
panied by  one  kayaker.  and  the  other  boat  and 
two   kayaks   taking  another. 

It  was  a  dirty  morning,  wbh  the  snow-saualls 
chasinc  each  other  throupdi  the  Sound,  and  the 
air  tremulous  witli  a  low  continuous  roar, 
distant  surf,  above  which  from  time  to  time  rose 
the  crash  and  thunder  of  capsizing  and  disrupt- 
ing icebergs. 

Tin-  setting  of  tbe  scene  was  savage  in  the  ex- 
treme. Tlie  harnn.  snow-covced  shore-,  the 
dead-white,  ghastly  ice-floes  and  spectral  b 
driven  here  ami  there  by  wind-  and  currents,  and 
the  Mack  water  swirline  between,  were  rendered 
tenfold  more  dismal  ami  desolate  by  the  sombre 
twili'dit  of  the   Arctic  autumn. 

\\",  jilted   a   herd    of  some   fifty   of  the 


animals  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  but  the 
day  was  too  raw  and  cold  for  them 
to  sleep  comfortably,  and  they  were 
restless,  constantly  fighting  among 
themselves. 

We  pulled  noiselessly  towards 
them  behind  the  screen  of  a  small 
berg,  till  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible;  then  with  a  low  "Shake  her 
up,  innuksue,"  from  me,  the  boat 
swerved  out  past  it,  and  with  all  the 
speed  of  five  iron  backs  and  powerful 
pairs  of  arms,  dashed  at  the  quarrel- 
ing monsters.  For  an  instant  they 
were  too  startled  to  move;  then  the 
huge  half-frightened,  half-enraged 
brutes  plunged  bellowing  for  the 
water. 

But  I  was  already  within  range, 
and  springing  to  my  full  height,  with 
a  motion  that  called  every  muscle 
from  scalp  to  toes  into  play,  I  hurled 
my  harpoon  at  the  nearest,  a  big  bull 
that  had  plunged  directly  at  the  boat. 
The  heavy  shaft  with  its  trailing  line 
flew  through  the  air  and  caught  the 
huge  fellow  fair  in  the  shoulder,  the 
iron-edged  head  pierced  the  tough 
hide,  the  shaft  disengaged  itself  and 
floated  loose,  and,  with  a  roar,  the 
animal  disappeared  in  a  vortex  of 
blood-stained  foam  and  water. 

Rapidly    I    tossed    the    remaining 

coils  of  line  over-board.     The  boat's 

headway  had  now  carried  her  close 

to  the  ice.  and  she  was  dancing  like 

a    cork    in    the    waves    made    by    the 

plunging  animals.     The  next  instant 

the   ponderous  brute,   with   the   momentum   of  a 

hundred    feet   of   pain.    rage,    and    fright-inspired 

motion,  set  the  line  taut,  and  changed  it  from  a 


KITTIWAKK   GUI.LS    ON   THEIR   NESTS. 

From  a  phot<  'graph  taken  b v  Lieut.  Peary  on  the  great  bird 
cliffs  of  Saunder's  Island,  North  Greenland. 

sinuous,  flexible  thong  to  a  vibrant  rod  of  steel, 
singing  like  a  deep  eolian.  with  a  fierce  note  that 
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sent  every  drop  of  blood  leaping  through  my  dis- 
tended veins,  and  set  every  nerve  and  fibre  in  my 
body  quivering  with  suppressed  excitement. 

The  boat  reeled,  quivered,  whirled  as  on  a 
pivot,  her  bow  crashed  in  the  ice  with  a  shock 
which  sent  my  excited  Eskimo  crew  sprawling 
on  their  backs  between  the  thwarts,  then  slid  off, 
and  the  next  moment  we  were  tearing  througn 
the  water,  with  the  foam  spurting  from  our  bows 
and  the  water  boiling  under  our  stern. 

For  the  first  few  yards,  only  the  head  of  the 
animal,  to  which  we  were  fast,  was  visible;  then, 
with  a  rush  and  a  splash,  the  herd  rose  like  one 
animal  close  to  and  all  about  the  boat.  What 
savage-looking  brutes  they  were!  Their  great 
heads  armed  with  gleaming  white  tusks,  their 
small,  deep-set,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  their  thick. 
bristle-studded  lips  opening  to  give  vent  to  the 
most  vicious  roars. 

A  well-directed  volley  from  the  two  Win- 
chesters at  the  most  pugnacious  of  the  animals. 
Lee  taking  one  side  of  the  boat  and  I  the  other. 
sent  the  herd  under  again,  and  enabled  me  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  about  me.  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  all  right,  and  that  we  were  not  in 
danger  of  being  smashed  against  any  of  the 
ragged  cakes  of  ice  which  lay  in  our  swift  course. 

The  respite  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  it  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  replenish  the  magazines  of 
our  rifles,  and  when  the  herd  again,  with  a  simul- 
taneous rush  that  threw  their  bodies  out  of  the 
water,  rose  roaring  among  the  oar  blades,  the 
flash  of  the  rifles  in  their  very  faces,  and  the 
bullets  crashing  against  their  massive  heads, 
sent  them  under  again. 

Several  times  after  this  thev  returned  to  the 
attack,  but  even  their  iron  skulls  and  savage  per- 


tinacity were  no  match  for  the  almost  continuous 
hre  ot  our  Winchesters,  and  at  last,  with  three  or 
four  of  their  number  dead,  and  several  others 
leaving  crimson  trails  behind  them,  the  herd  left 
the  boat  and  gathered  about  the  one  to  which 
we   were    i 

Then,  as  opportunity  offered,  when  the  captive 
animal  rose  to  the  surface  again,  a  single  bullet 
from  my  three-barrel  penetrated  the  base  of  his 
skull.  There  was  an  interrupted  bellow  as  his 
head  sank  into  the  water,  a  few  big  bubbles  rose 
to  the  surface  and  then  the  dead  weight  of  two 
tons  settled  slowly  upon  the  line,  until  it  hung 
straight  down  from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  herd  dashed,  roaring  and 
bellowing  away  among  the  ice-bergs.  The 
struggle  was  at  an  end. 

Then  the  dead  animal  was  towed  to  the  nearest 
suitable  cake  of  ice,  a  flat  pan  some  fifty  feet 
across,  when  everyone  landed;  the  lines  were 
transferred  to  the  ice.  the  walrus  pulled  up  till 
its  head  was  out  of  water,  and  then,  with  the 
deftness  born  of  long  experience,  my  Eskimos 
cut  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  ice-cake,  a  couple 
of  slits  in  the  thick  hide  of  the  walrus,  rove  an 
impromptu  tackle  and  fall  from  the  lines,  and 
then  all  hands  swaying  on  the  line,  and  laughing 
and  shouting  like  fur-clad  demons,  gradually 
warped  the  lifeless  mass  of  the  dead  "elephant  of 
the  north"  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  As 
the  hind  flippers  came  fairly  on  the  ice.  the 
Eskimos  dropped  the  lines,  seized  their  knives, 
and  swarming  upon  the  carcass,  in  an  extremely 
short  time,  had  it  dismembered  and  piled  in 
pieces  suitable  for  passing  into  the  boat,  each 
piece  having  a  handle  made  with  a  -la-di  of  the 
knife  through  the  edge  of  the  tough  skin. 


BIRDS   OF    PASSAGE.' 


BY  J.    M.    KECK. 


'"But  the  night  is  fair, 
And  everywhere 
A  warm,  soft  vapor  fills  the  air, 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near  ; 

•'And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night. 

Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere." 

THESE  lines  indicate  that  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow was  an  observer  of  nature  as  well 
ag  a  master  of  good  English.  He  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  birds  migrate  largely  by 
night.  Ornithologists  have  discovered,  that 
most  of  our  smaller  birds,  such  as  the  warbler-;. 
vireos,  creepers,  kinglets,  wrens,  flycatchers, 
tanagers,  orioles,  thrushes,  and  native  sparrow. , 
make   their   semi-annual   excursions     almost    ex- 


clusively after  sunset.  Lighthouse  keepers  along 
the  lake  shores  and  sea  coasts  report  myriads  of 
these  migrants  striking  against  the  gia^>  and 
towers  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  large  num- 
bers of  them  receiving  fatal  injuries.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  nocturnal  migration  doubtless  is 
that  these  birds,  being  less  swift  of  wing  than 
the  hawks  and  shrikes,  find  it  safer  to  undertake 
long  and  exposed  flights  in  the  darkness.  Dur- 
ing daylight  they  rest  and  feed  in  somewhat 
sheltered  places,  where  they  can  depend  for  safety 
upon  their  skill  in  dodging  under  cover,  as  they 
are  wont  to  do  in  their  native  haunts. 

That  they  often  travel  immense  distances  in  a 
night  has  been  determined  by  comparison  of  the 
notes  of  observers  stationed  at  different  points 
along    their    routes.     The    hist    appearance    of    a 
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BLUE-FACED   BOOBY,    WITH   NEST   AND    EGGS. 

Photographed  from  life,   on  the   Revillegigedo  Islands. 

species  will  often  be  noted  at  a  locality  from  ioo 
to  600  miles  from  the  one  where  it  was  observed 
the  day  before.  It  is  well  known  that  our  small 
land  birds,  as  well  as  larger  ones,  cross  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sea  captains  have  reported  flocks  of  them  from 
100  to  500  miles  east  of  Nantucket,  anoarently 
en  route  from  the  Bahama  Islands  to  Nova 
Scotia.  They  have,  however,  often  been  seen 
alighting  upon  floating  sea  weed  or  other  objects 
to  rest  awhile  when  far  out  at  sea.  It  is  said  that 
many  small  birds  take  passage  across  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  backs  of  crane-  and  storks. 

The  poet  also  noticed  that  a  warm,  damp  night 
bird  migration.  Recent  investiga- 
tions confirm  his  statement.  It  is  found  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  the  spring 
ment  toward  the  north,  after  a  night  of  low 
barometer  and  high  thermometer  tin-  morning 
air  will   he  tilled  with   songs  of  new  arrivals. 

Birds  possessed  of  superior  strength  and 
velocity  of  wing  and  that  depend  upon  their 
speed  in  flight  to  escape  from  their  enemies  and 
gather  their  food  while  on  the  wing,  as  swal- 
low-, swifts,  and  hawks,  migrate  during  the  day 
and  rest  at  night.  An  English  naturalist  states 
that  the  common  black  swift  of  Europe  has  been 
known  to  attain  to  the  speed  "i"  276  mile-  an 
hour.  Doubtless,  when  the  exact  time  of  the 
American  chimney  swift  is  taken  it  will  be  Found 
to  he  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign  species.  Few 
bird-,  however,  Wild  Reese,  for  in- 

stance, rai  d  00  miles  an  hour. 

rtain  feathered  tourists,  of  a  bold  and  rcst- 


lisposition,  travel  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
i\obiiis.  bluebird-,  finches,  crossbills,  and  larks 
belong  to  tin-  cla-s.  Neither  do  they  always  make 
long  nights,  excepting  in  crossing  large  bodies 
of  water  or  barren  tracts  of  land,  hut  Hit  along, 
feeding  as  they  go.  and  perhaps  averaging  from 
15  to  30  mile-  a  day.  Whether  they  make  long 
llights  or  not  depends  largely  upon  the  weather. 
In  autumn  a  cold  storm  will  drive  them  rapidly 
to  the  south;  and  in  the  spring,  if  their  return  to 
their  nesting  places  has  been  retarded  by  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions,  a  general  warm 
wave  will  send  them  far  to  the  north  in  a  single 
flight. 

Crows,  blackbirds,  bobolinks,  pigeons,  wild 
.  and  ducks  migrate  mainly  in  flocks.  Most 
of  our  land  birds  move  in  waves,  in  which  they 
are  scattered  over  vast  areas,  only  a  few  being 
seen  in  a  place,  but  probably  all  keeping  in  touch 
most  of  the  time,  by  sight  or  hearing,  with  the 
general  movement.  The  procession  generally 
straggles  along  for  days  in  passing  any  point  of 
<  ibservation. 

Birds  also  differ  in  regard  to  the  distance  of 
their  annual  journeys.  The  white  owl.  snow 
bunting,  butcher  birds,  tree  sparrows,  and  red- 
poll linnets  of  the  arctic  regions  are  content  with 
a  visit  to  the  Northern  United  States  during  the 
severest  part  of  the  cold  season.  Many  of  the 
common  summer  residents  of  the  latitude  of  the 
great  lakes  go  but  little  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
while  others  resort  far  to  the  southland.  The 
barn  swallow,  chimney  swift,  purple  martin,  in- 
digo bunting,  orchard  oriole,  wood  thrush, 
nighthawk.  and  rose-breasted  grossbeak  are 
known  to  extend  their  tours  beyond  the  national 
boundary.  Some  of  the  forest  warblers  that  nest 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay  are 
said  to  journey  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
equator. 

All  birds  do  not  migrate  merely  because  they 
prefer  a  moderate  temperature.  It  is  often  an 
exoediency  of  subsistence. 

Lieutenant  Gteely.  while  stationed  at  Grinnell 
JLand.  noted  that  the  geese,  ducks,  arid  other 
aquatic  birds  that  rear  their  young  in  the  Frigid 
Zone  move  southward  as  soon  as  their  food 
supplv  is  cut  off  by  the  freezing  of  the  mud  and 
water.  Doubtless  one  reason  of  the  vernal  mi- 
gration is  the  necessity  of  locating  their  nests 
within  regions  abounding  in  summer  with  the 
larvae  of  insects  specially  adapted  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  tender  broods.  There  are  birds, 
nevertheless,  that  do  not  migrate  at  all.  at  least 
-o  fir  a-  the  species  are  concerned.  Grouse, 
(mail,  nuthatches,  chickadee-,  blucjays.  hairy  and 
downy  woodpeckers,  and  most  species  of  hawks 
and  owls  remain  throughout  the  year  in  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  latitude  of  Kentucky. 
robins,  bluebirds,  thrushes,  and  many  other  birds 
that  are  elsewhere  migratory  are  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

Birds  also  vary  a-  to  the  time  of  their  migra- 
tions. The  firs!  to  come  in  the  spring,  robins, 
bluebirds,  blackbirds,  and  song  sparrows,  are  the 
la-t  to  leave  us  in  the  fall.  Later  arrival-,  as 
orioles,  martins,  swallows,  and  wrens,  take  their 
departure  early  in  the  season.  The  bobolink  is 
usually  the  la-t  t <  •  appear  and  the  first  to  dis- 
appear. \f'er  the  oat  crop  of  the  north  ha-  been 
harvested,  he  at  once  sets  "lit  lor  the  rice  fields 
of  the  south. 

In   the  serine;  the  mal<  irlv  all   soecies 

usually    precede    the    females.     In    the    early    mi- 
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grating  species,  the  latter  generally  do  not  reach 
the  breeding  grounds  until  from  four  to  six 
weeks  after  the  arrival   of  the   former.     The   late 


J 


comers  are  often  joined  by  their  mates  in  a  day 
or  two. 

That  birds  seek  the  same  locality  where  they 
nested  the  year  before  is  evident.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  pair  of  a  certain  species 
to  occupy  the  same  nest,  located  in  some  peculiar 
and  unusual  place,  for  years  in  succession,  in- 
dicating that  they  at  least  belong  to  the  same 
family.        Albinos       and       specimens      otherwise 


marked  have  been  know  to  build  in  the  same 
vicinity  year  after  year.  The  avi-fauna  of  the 
Easl  differs  from  that  of  the  West.  The  Western 
bluebird  does  not  have  the  cinnamon  breast;  the 
golden-shafted  flicker  is  replaced  in  the  West  by 

the  red-shafted;  the  whip-poor-will,  by  the  i r- 

will;  the  nighthawk,  meadow  lark,  bobolink. 
crow  blackbird,  house  wren,  grass  finch,  phi 
wood  pewee,  chipping  sparrow,  and  many  addi- 
tional species,  by  Western  congeners.  Although 
all  these  varieties  mingle  together  during  winter 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  each  returns  again  to  the  area 
from  whence  it  came.  Slight  variations  in  size, 
form,  and  color  have  been  detected  in  some 
species  inhabiting  different  sections  of  the  same 
State,  which  would  not  be  perpetuated  if  tin- 
same  birds  did  not  return  to  their  native  grounds. 
Possessed,  as  we  are  to-day.  of  SO  much  scien- 
tific knowledge,  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the 
migration  of  birds,  like  many  another  now  well- 
known  fact,  is  a  discovery  of  the  present  century. 
When  Gilbert  White,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  wrote  the  letters  which  constitute  "The 
Natural  History  of  Selborne."  the  question  re- 
lating to  the  disappearance  of  the  birds  in  autumn 
was  under  discussion  among  the  naturalists  ol 
the  world.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  swallows  burrow  into  the 
mud.  like  frogs,  at  the  bottoms  of  ponds;  and 
that  other  birds  hibernate,  like  bats,  in  caves  and 
hollow  trees. 


ELKS   PHOTOGRAPHED   IN   MID-AIR. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Will  H.  Barnes. 
of  Sioux  City.  la.,  for  a  photograph  of 
his  jumping  Elks,  here  given,  in  which 
one  of  the  Elks  is  shown  in  mid-air.  The  photo- 
graph is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  remarkable 
feat.  Mr.  Barnes  first  undertook  to  break  his 
Elks  to  drive  in  harness,  which  was  accomplished 
after  a  year's  time.  It  was  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  preliminary  instruction  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  them  to  dive,  hav- 
ing observed  the  readiness  and  utter  fearless- 
ness with  which  they  went  over  a  high  bank  into 
the  Sioux  River,  taking  Mr.  Barnes  with  them 
much  against  his  will.  From  that  time  he  eon 
centrated  his  effort  on  teaching  them  to  jump, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  energy  that  his  favor- 
ites  might   become   skilled   divers. 

Their  first  plunge  was  made  from  a  chute 
at  a  height  of  about  five  feet  above  the  water, 
and  for  some  time  Ins  effort  was  directed  toward 
inducing  them  to  dive  from  this  height  easily 
and  of  their  own  accord.  When  the  weather  in 
Iowa  became  too  cold  for  his  pets'  daily  plunge-, 
he  sought  warmer  water-  in  the  South,  and  con 
tinned  his  teaching  in  Louisiana.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  winter  spent  in  the  South  the  Elks 
had  learned  to  jump  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet,  and  were  beginning  to  bring  fame  to  them- 
selves  and   ti  i   their   i  iwner. 

Ringlette  became  rather  the  more  expert,  and 
soon  learned  the  best  and  safest  way  to  make 
tlie  dive-.  Striking  the  water  head  foremost  with 
front  feet  extended.      The  buck    Elk,   Ring,  is  no,; 


far    behind,    however,    and    will    soon    dive    with 
equal   expertness. 

w  hen  Air.  Barnes  began  training  these  animals 


THE  JUMPING    ELKS. 

he  had  no  idea  of  the  success  he  would  attain 
or  the  sensation  their  work  would  create.  A-  he 
himself  --ay-,  it  ha-  been  hi-  hobby,  and  he  has 
kept  at  it  for  the  love  of  animal-  and  in  the  de- 
sire to  -ee  to  how  hierh  a  noint  of  perfection  their 
training  can  be  carried. — Ed. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Our  soldiers  campaigning  in  Cuba  have  found 
much  to  fill  them  with  horror  and  dispel  from 
their  minds  any  lingering  illusions  as  to  the  glory 
of  war;  but  nothing  has  more  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted them  than  the  part  played  by  the  vul- 
tures. Every  skirmish  which  left  the  bodies 
of  friend  and  foe  lifeless  in  the  dense  underbrush 
was  to  these  birds  the  occasion  for  a  veritable 
least,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
American  soldiers  learned  what  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  these  birds  hovering  over  the  chap- 
paral  meant,  and  the  thought  of  what  lay  below 
and  of  the  purpose  of  these  winged  scavengers 
filled  them  with  disgust.  Many  times  they  tried 
to  kill  or  drive  them  away  and  interrupt  their 
horrible  work,  but  the  birds  were  not  to  be  de- 
nied. One  of  the  Rough  Riders,  writing  home 
after  the  fighting  at  Baiquiri,  told  of  these  birds 
and  of  the  effect  of  their  appearance  upon  the 
men.  One  of  his  comrades,  who  had  borne  him- 
self bravely  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  went 
into  violent  hysterics  at  the  sight  of  the  buzzards 
and  the  thought  of  their  disgusting  mission. 
Had  the  men  only  known,  the  birds,  instead  of 
being  their  enemies,  were,  in  reality,  invaluable 
allies.  In  the  thick  growth  of  vegetation  that 
clothes  many  of  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  Cuba, 
the  work  of  the  burial  narties  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, and  bodies  are  often  overlooked  in  the 
search.  The  keen  senses  of  the  buzzard  lead  him 
unerringly  to  the  sprit,  [n  many  rases  his  work. 
nauseating  and  disgusting  as  it  must  be  to  con- 
template, is  the  means  of  preserving  tin-  health 
and  strength   01"  many   of  our  soldiers. 

About  a  year  ago  an  enterprising  newspaper 
man  got  u'>  a  "'fake"  account  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Wild  Pigeon,  which  was  widely  copied,  and 
still  occasionally  crops  0ut  in  rural  newsp; 
In  this  article  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
made  to  offer  large  rewards  for  specimens  and 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  find  living  birds. 
but  rdl  in  vain,  and  the  species  was  pronounced 
extinct.  Many  letters,  from  various  sections  of 
the  country,  were  received  bv  the  Institution, 
some  asking  about  tin-  si/(-  of  the  reward,  others 
giving  information  about  localities  where  live 
birds  might  he  found,  some  correspondents  had 
the  hirds  recently,  others  wrote  for  di^ec- 
tions  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  pigeons  from 
A    man    on    Cape   Cod    sent    a    Mourning 


Dove  in  the  flesh  and  wished  the  reward  sent 
him  by  return  mail.  Another  said  large  numbers 
of  Wild  Pigeons  were  still  to  be  found  in  Oregon 
and  California,  and  other  localities  equally  out 
of  the  range  of  the  species — even  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies — were  given  by  various  writers. 
One  shrewd  individual  knew  where  the  birds  were 
in  ahundance,  but  could  disclose  the  locality  only 
upon  receipt  of  the  reward.  Finallv.  as  a  result 
of  this  widely-circulated  newspaper  misinforma- 
tion, the  Smithsonian  collections  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  single  immature  Wild  Pigeon,  a  gift 
from  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  who 
obtained  it  July  27,  1898,  about  two  miles  east 
of  that  place. 

A  new  $5,000  monkey  house  has  recently  been 
opened  to  the  public  in  Central  Park,  of  New 
York  City.  Superintendent  John  B.  Smith  has 
purchased  eleven  additional  monkeys,  and  now 
has  a  collection  of  forty-five  in  assorted  sizes  of 
monkeys  and  baboons.  There  is  in  the  collec- 
tion a  large,  muscular,  and  pugnacious  Rhesus 
monkey,  "John  L.,"  by  name,  who  occupies  a 
cage  by  himself,  having  killed  three  monkeys  put 
in  the  cage  to  keep  him  company.  He  has  been 
eighteen  years  in  the  Central  Park  Zoo.  an  un- 
usually long  period,  as  the  average  life  of  a 
monkey  in  captivity  is  four  years. 

Not  long  ago  Charles  W.  Richmond,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  had  occasion  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
found  the  total  to  be  ninety-seven  species,  of 
which  seven  or  eight  are  already  extinct,  with 
several  others  nearly  so,  and  the  remainder 
doomed.  This  list  does  not  include  introduced 
birds,  of  which  there  are  several,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Sparrow.  California  Quail.  House  Finch. 
Mynah  (Acridothcrcs  tristis),  etc. 

Among  their  extensive  list  of  fall  announce- 
ments the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  have 
three  nature  books.  Besides  "Birds  That  Hunt 
and  Are  Hunted."  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
a  companion  volume  to  "Bird  Neighbors."  there 
are  "Flashlights  on  Nature,"  life  histories  of 
familiar  insects  and  plants,  bv  Grant  Allen,  and 
"The  Butterfly  Book,"  by  W.  J.  Holland.  LL.D., 
with  hundreds  of  examples  in  colored  plat<  s. 

W.  B.  Richardson,  the  well-known  bird  col- 
lector, is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  his  home  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Richardson  has  made  extensive 
collections  in  the  West  Indies.  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  during  the  past  ten  years,  princi- 
pally for  Mr.  Cory  and  Messrs.  Salvin  and  God- 
man.  Of  late  he  has  been  occupied  with  his 
plantation   at    Matagalpa.    Nicaragua. 

According  to  the  London  "Field."  last  winter 
a  fisherman  observed  a  small  bird  on  the  back  of 
a  sea-gull;  but  when  the  gull  came  near  the  boat, 
it  flew  off.  ami  tried  to  perch  on  the  mast.  It 
was  evidently  dead  tired,  but  eventually  got  on 
hoard,  where  the  fisherman  gave  it  shelter,  and 
restored  it  to  the  land. 

Dr.  Edgar  A.  M  earns  and  First  Lieutenant 
Jno.  W  .  Daniel.  Jr..  are  leaving  for  Puerto  Rico, 
where,  when  duty  lets  them  off.  they  expect  to 
collect  and  write  in  collaboration  touching  the 
avi-fauna  of  the  island. 

G.  1*'.  Dippie.  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  been 
spending  several  months  on  a  natural  historj 
expedition  into   Alberta,   Northwest  Canada. 
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General  Notes. 


U.  S.  MUSEUM  VS.  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

An  item  respecting  the  series  of  birds'  eggs  in 
the  British  Museum  went  the  rounds  of  a  number 
of  journals  some  time  ago,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  collection  "contains  about  48,000 
specimens,  and  is,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive collection  of  these  objects  in  existence." 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  recent  census  of  the 
birds'  eggs  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  that 
this  statement  is  not  wholly  correct,  the  collec- 
tion in  the  last  named  institution  exceeding  that 
of  the  British  Museum  by  several  thousands. 
The  count,  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Birds,  is  as  follows:  Reserve  series,  52,513; 
duplicates,  11,759;  total,  up  to  June  30,  1898, 
64,272. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  The  Osprey  to 
know  that  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  Honorary  Custodian  of  the  Section  of  Birds' 
Eggs,  having  been  appointed  in  November  last, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Major 
Bendire. — Chas.  W.  Richmond,  United  States 
National  Museum. 


HYBRIDIZATION   OF   FLICKERS. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Gilded  Flicker 
did  not  cross  or  hybridize  with  other  species  of 
Colaptes.  Last  spring  I  secured  two  male  speci- 
mens of  this  Flicker  which  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  cross-breeding.  The  first  one  taken  was 
a  hybrid  with  the  Red-shafted  Flicker.  The 
plumage  was  as  usual  in  the  Gilded  Flicker,  ex- 
cept the  red  tint  in  the  secondaries  of  both  wings. 
The  second  specimen  secured  was  at  the  time 
breeding  in  a  giant  cactus.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Gilded  Flicker  and  the  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
or  common  Flicker  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
shows  a  faint,  red,  neuchal  crescent. 

A  year  ago  I  took,  in  the  Huachuca  Moun- 
tains, a  female  specimen  of  the  Red-shafted 
Flicker,  hybridized  with  either  the  Gilded  or 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker.  It  being  a  female  made 
it  difficult  to  determine  which,  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  latter.  The  brown  head  mark- 
ings were  present,  rubification  of  wings,  etc.,  yet 
half  of  the  tail  was  red  and  the  other  half  yellow. 
— Geo.  F.  Breninger,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


A    NEW    BIRD    FOR    COLORADO. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing a  fine  collection  of  mounted  birds,  owned  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Carter,  of  Breckenridge,  Colo.  This 
town  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the 
mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  9.500  feet. 

The  collection  contains  many  birds  not  re- 
corded before  from  this  altitude,  but  the  rarest 
find  is  a  Le  Conte's  Sparrow.  This  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Carter  October  2,  1886,  near  Brecken- 
ridge. It  is,  of  course,  an  accidental  occurrence, 
as  it  is  the  first  record  for  Colorado  and  the  first 
mountain  record  for  the  species,  which  is  a  plains 
bird  not  heretofore  known  west  of  Kansas. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  Slate-colored 
Sparrow,  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blue 
River,  in  Grand  County.  July  5.  1877,  <it  nearly 
9.000  feet  altitude.  This  is  one  more  record  to 
show  the   summer   residence   of  the  bird   in   the 


State  and  the  highest  altitude  at  which  it  has  yet 
been  taken. 

Another  unexpected  specimen  is  the  common 
Mockingbird,  which  was  taken  at  Breckenridge, 
August  1  j.  [891.  This  is  the  first  record  for  the 
west  of  the  range  in  Colorado,  and  is  1.500  feet 
higher  than  any  previous  record. 

A  Bobolink  taken  in  South  Park,  May  21,  1876. 
is  a  more  western  record  and  from  a  higher  alti- 
tude than  any  previously  recorded.— \Y.  W 
Cooke,  State  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins, 
Colo. 


CREEPERS'   NESTS  IN  MISSOURI. 

On  May  16  I  found,  in  Seneca  Slough,  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Francis  River,  in  Dunklin  Countv  Mo. 
three  nests  of  the  Brown  Creeper,  almost  fin- 
ished. Since  finding  the  first  nest  of  the  species 
three  years  ago,  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  Brown  Creeper  is  a  regular  if  not 
common,  inhabitant  of  the  Cypress  swamps 
where  he  is  often  heard,  but  very  seldom  seen'. 
As  his  song  may  be  mistaken  for  a  variation  of 
that  of  the  Carolina  Chickadee,  evasion  seems 
easy.— O.  Widmann,   Old   Orchard,  Mo 


BACHMAN'S  WARBLER  IN  SUMMER. 

The  summer  home  of  the  Bachman's  Warbler 
was  unknown  until  the  spring  of  1897,  when  Otto 
Widmann  found  a  nest  and  three  eggs  of  the 
species  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Francis  River 
region  of  southeastern  Missouri  and  northeast- 
ern Arkansas.  The  specimens  were  presented  to 
the  United  States  National  Museum  by  Mr.  Wid- 
mann. On  May  24,  last.  Mr.  Widmann  wrote  to 
The  Osprey  as  follows: 

"I  have  captured  another  set  of  three  eggs  of 
the  Bachman's  Warbler,  May  14,  on  Buffalo  Isl- 
and, Dunklin  County,  Missouri.  I  had  found  the 
nest  on  the  preceding  day  with  the  female  sitting 
on  three  eggs.  In  order  to  be  sure  to  get  a  full 
set,  I  left  the  nest  undisturbed,  but  no  egg  was 
added  and  three  seems  to  be  all  thev  lay.  The 
nest  was  in  a  blooming  blackberry  bush,  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  made  of  the  same  material  and 
lined  with  black  exactly  as  last  year's  nest.  Sev- 
eral other  pairs  were  watched,  but  their  nests 
were  too  well  hidden." — Ed. 


COLONIZING    OF    BARN    SWALLOWS. 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Osprey  Mr.  Bren- 
inger  speaks  of  the  colonizing  of  the  Barn  Swal- 
low as  unusual.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts I  think  this  is  not  at  all  unusual.  In 
the  country  I  have  found  many  large  barns  where 
there  are  about  half  a  dozen  pairs  breeding. 
Last  year  I  found  a  barn  with  fifteen  inhabited 
nests,  hut  this  year  one  was  found  on  May  21. 
with  twenty-seven  new  nests.  Most  of  these 
were   just    ready    fur    eggs,    hut    .me    held    a    set  of 

six  eggs.     Under  the  barn  with  fifteen  nests    1 

noted  last  year  a  set  of  seven  eggs,  which  is  the 
largest  set  I  have  known  this  bird  to  lay.  The 
large  colonies  1  consider  rare,  but  often  find 
from  six  to  ten  pairs  in  a  barn.  Mv  experience 
has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  on 
Cape  Cod.  I  am  certain  of  the  species,  and  am 
also  familiar  with  the  Cliff  Swallow.— F.  B.  Mc- 
Kechnie.  Dorchester.   Mass. 
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JOHN    ROWLEY. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
visit  with  Mr.  John  Rowley  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  was  found  su- 
perintending the  making  of  a  group  of  grey 
squirrels.  The  work  was  indeed  interesting,  and 
with  Mr.  Rowley's  graphic  explanations  I  soon 
felt  that  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  work. 
My  overconfidenee  led  me  to  remark  on  the  use 
of  natural  earth,  at  the  time  noting  a  large  chunk 
showing  the  marks  of  picks  and  other  tools 
used  in  extricating  it  from  the  ground,  and  a 
little  mammal's  nest  opening  at  the  side,  while 
the  top  of  the  dried  grass  surface  was  being  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  by  the 
careful  insertion  of  one  blade  at  a  time.  I  was 
somewhat  abashed  on  being  told  that  the  earth 
was  made  from  papier  mache.  "Your  moss  is 
equally  as  well  made,"  was  my  next  remark;  but 
this  proved  to  be  the  natural  moss  preserved  by  a 
glycerine  solution.  The  work  is  truly  wonder- 
ful; not  less  so  when  you  can  pick  up  and  ex- 
amine parts  rather  than  look  at  the  complete 
group  in  a  glass  museum  case. 

Mr.  Rowley  says  that  his  thirst  for  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  wild  birds  and  beasts  extends  back  to 
boyhood  days.  As  he  grew  older  all  his  spare  time 
was  given  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  At 
school,  many  an  hour  was  stolen  from  the  legiti- 
mate lines  of  study  and  spent  in  dwelling  upon 
his  favorite  hobby.  Later,  taxidermic  "paresis" 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  he  began  to 
hunt  through  the  libraries  and  publishing  houses 
for  works  upon  the  subject  of  taxidermy.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  perhaps  fifteen  years  ago  he 
failed  to  find  any  that  satisfactorily  explained  the 
processes,  so  he  finally  hit  upon  a  new  plan. 
He  procured  a  good  fresh  specimen  of  the 
Screech  Owl  and  took  it  to  an  old  German  taxi- 
dermist, who  was  prevailed  upon  to  permit  him 
to  look  around  the  shop  for  a  while.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  his  gaze  was  most  frequently 
directed  toward  those  operations  in  which  the 
owl  was  most  concerned,  and  here  he  secured 
his   first  practical  information  in  bird  taxidermy. 

Later  he  began  to  visit  the  American  Museum 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  comparison.  It 
was  not  lone  before  he  secured  an  introduction 
to  the  late  Jenness  Richardson,  then  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Taxidermy.  He  soon  struck  up 
a  strong  friendship  with  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
many  pleasant  excursions  were  made  together 
in  search  of  material  for  local  groups.  When  in 
1889  an  opening  occurred  in  the  department, 
young  Rowley  was  engaged  as  an  assistant. 
Under  Mr.  Richardson's  admirable  instruction  he 
shot  ahead  rapidly  and  soon  learned  to  success- 
fully mount,  not  only  the  smaller  birds  and 
mammals,  bul  became  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  tin-  preparation  of  "manikins"  for 
mounting  larere  mammals,  and  the  construction 
of  groups.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Mogridge  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in'  modelling  artificial  foliage  for 
the  bird  groups  then  in  preparation;  from  her  he 
learned  this  work  so  important  in  making  groups. 

Unon  the  death  of  Mr  Richardson,  in  [893, 
he  became  chief  of  the  department.    Under  his 

direction  the  work  lias  gone  ahead  rapidly  and 
well,  befitting  the  grand  Museum  that  is  i"  the 
Drocess  of  growth  in  our  American  Metropolis. — 
W.  A.  J. 


Recent  Literature. 


HOW  TO  NAME  THE  BIRDS.  A  Pocket 
Guide.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898.  Flexible  leather, 
$1.00  net. 

"Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a 
gun?"  was  the  question  asked  by  the  tender- 
hearted Sage  of  Concord,  and  the  secret  of  such 
a  feat  is  given  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst  in  this  little 
volume.  It  is  "a  pocket  guide  to  all  the  land 
birds  and  to  the  principal  water  fowl  normally 
found  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  use  of 
field  ornithologists."  Every  one  who  has  studied 
birds  has  at  some  time  felt  the  need  of  just  such 
a  little  companion  as  this  concise  little  hand- 
book, that  can  be  easily  carried  in  a  pocket,  to 
be  called  forth  when  needed  to  aid  in  the  identity 
of  any  feathered  stranger  that  he  may  meet. 

The  system  of  classification  is  very  simple. 
As  in  many  of  the  popular  hand-books  of  recent 
years,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  disregarded  the  classi- 
fications which  to  the  beginner  may  seem  long 
and  laborious,  and  has  adopted  one  of  his  own 
that  must  attract  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and 
eminent   usefulness. 

The  main  and  most  interesting  classification 
which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  adopted  is  that  re- 
ferring to  the  time  when  a  bird  may  be  found  in 
any  given  locality.  Four  groups  are  used,  all 
birds  falling  naturally  into  one  or  another  of 
these  groups.  The  first  comprises  those  that 
come  from  the  south  in  the  spring  and  return 
in  the  autumn,  being  known  as  Summer  birds; 
the  second,  those  that  come  from  farther  north 
in  the  winter  and  go  back  there  when  warm 
weather  begins  in  the  spring,  earning  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Winter  birds;  the  third  group 
consists  of  those  that  come  from  the  far  south 
in  the  spring  and  journey  far  to  the  north,  the 
Migrants;  and  the  fourth  group  comprises  those 
that  remain  in  the  same  locality  the  year  round, 
and  are  known  as   Permanent. 

Ano.ther  division  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
prevailing  color.  Black  and  yellow  are  the  most 
common  and  easily  distinguished  of  bird  colors. 
and  therefore  the  first  two  classes  in  this  new 
sub-division  contain  the  birds  marked  with  one 
or  the  other  of  those  two  colors.  The  neutrals 
form  a  third  class,  the  black  and  yellow,  com- 
bined, a  fourth,  and  those  marked  with  blue  or 
red  the  fifth  and  last  class. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that  below  the 
title  of  the  species  is  a  summarized  color  descrip- 
tion in  just  a  line  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  referring  to  the  upper  side  of  the  bird  and 
the  other  to  the  lower. 

These  classifications  will  overcome  much  diffi- 
culty and  confusion  in  naming  a  bird,  since  those 
characteristics  are  chosen  which  are  most  ap- 
parent to  the  ordinary  observer. — A.   B. 

OUTDOOR  STUDIES.  A  reading  book  of 
Nature  Study.  Bv  James  G.  Needhnm.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1898.  Cloth. 
40c. 

A  very  good  expression  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  in  nature  study  is  this  excellent 
little  book.  "Outdoor  Studies."  Professor  Need- 
ham  has  been  all  his  life  a  close  student  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  his  book  testifies  to  the 
zeal    and    enthusiasm    with    which    he    pursues    his; 
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work.  The  range  of  subjects  treated  is  not  wide; 
the}-  are  all  familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  may 
almost  be  seen  from  our  doors.  The  book  is 
written  more  especially  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  world  of  life 
and  beauty  that  lies  at  their  feet,  and  is  intended 
to  lead  them  on  to  a  closer  and  more  exhaustive 
study. 

The  very  first  chapter  treats  of  a  humble  litt'e 
plant  that  every  country-bred  boy  knows  at  sight 
by  its  expressive  common  name  of  "butter  and 
eggs."  Naturally  enough,  the  same  chapter 
treats  of  the  inseparable  companion  of  "butter 
and  eggs,"  when  in  the  flower,  the  bumble-bee. 
The  story  of  the  skillful  manner  in  which  the 
bumble-bee  secures  the  nectar  from  the  flower 
is  well  told. 

The  description  of  the  chipmunk  and  his  habits 
of  life  must  recall  to  every  one  the  deep  cool 
shade  of  the  woods  and  this  vivacious  little 
animal  skipping  along  some  rotting,  moss- 
covered  tree-trunk,  fallen  to  the  ground,  or 
sitting  erect  and  motionless  watching  with  bright 
eyes  the  movements  of  the  intruder  on  his  do- 
main. The  fifth  chapter  is  a  defense  of  the  crow 
and  a  strong  plea  for  his  economic  usefulness. 

The  entire  book  is  written  in  the  same  strain 
as  the  chapters  mentioned.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  beginner  from  being  terrorized  by  an  array 
of  long  scientific  names  on  the  first  page,  such 
names  are  grouoed  together  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  reference  being  made  to  them  by  numbers 
inserted   in  the   text. 

"Outdoor  Studies"  is  no  dry  comoilation.  It 
is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who.  while  observ- 
ing carefully  and  accuratelv.  has  seen  all  things 
with  an  artist's  eye,  and  has  written  for  love  of 
the  animals  and  plants  he  describes. — A.   B. 

AT  YOU-ALL'S  HOUSE.  By  James  New- 
ton Baskett.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1898.     Cloth.  $1.50. 

This  little  volume  with  its  plain,  homely  title 
is  a  veritable  pastoral,  having  for  its  setting  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  man  who  has  lived 
close  to  Nature,  and  communed  with  her  in  all 
her  varying  moods,  from  the  time  when  the  first 
green  begins  to  show  in  the  willows  by  the 
"branch"  till  the  year  fades  away  in  the  smoky 
golden  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  days.  He 
has  run  the  thread  of  a  pretty  little  love  story 
through  the  pages  of  his  book,  but  they  are  also 
replete  with  bird-lore,  and  with  examples  of 
shrewd  observation  of  the  things  of  out-door 
life. 

In  fact,  the  text,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of 
his  whole  teaching  is  the  nearness  and  interrela- 
tion of  the  lower  and  the  higher  forms  of  animal 
life.  The  boy,  Shan,  who  is  described  as  just 
awakening  to  another  life  at  the  vivifying  touch 
of  love,  sees  everything  in  a  new  light,  some- 
times distorted  by  passion,  but  more  often  gleam- 
ing and  glowing  in  a  mellow  radiance. 

Like  every  one  else  he  feels  the  tremendous 
mystery  with  which  Nature  cloaks  herself  and 
hides  her  working.  At  one  such  time  he  -;i;^ 
in  bis  simple  dialect,  "1  read  er  poem  once  about 
birds  settin'  on  the  telegraph  wires  and  not 
knovvin'  that  great  messages  were  passin' 
through  their  grasp,  and  I  remember  that  I 
pitied  'em.  and  now.  the  great  world  seems 
throbbin'  under  my  leet.  and  I — I — can  only  hear 
the  hum." 


As  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  Jungle  Tales  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  time  of  "new  talk."  ^  1 
this  author  has  appreciated  the  tremendous  effect 
of  the  Spring-time  of  the  year  upon  a  life  that  is 
itself  just  budding  and  swelling  into  new  strength 
and  new  ambitions.  It  is  more  than  literary,  it 
is  real  life:  it  "smells  of  earth."  As  we  read  it. 
Nature  becomes  to  us  more  than  a  mere  material 
environment;  we  see  in  the  simplest  processes 
that  go  on  day  by  day  around  us.  the  justification 
of  our  faith  in  the  great,  eternal  verities  of  all 
life.— A.  B. 

THE  NATURALIST'S  DIRECTORY.  Lon- 
don: L.  Upcott  Gill.  170  Strand.  W.  C,  1898. 
Paper,  is. 

This  directory  is  for  the  use  of  students  of 
natural  history,  and  collectors  of  zoological,  bo- 
tanical, or  geological  specimens,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  British  and  foreign 
naturalists,  natural  history  agents.,  societies,  and 
field  clubs,  museums,  magazines,  etc.  The  names 
of  naturalists  are  principally  those  of  the  British 
Isles. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVFD. 

'The  Art  of  Taxidermv  '  by  John  Rowlev  New  York  : 
D  Appleton  &  Co.  1898.  Cloth,  $2  00.  (With  the  aTtie'e 
which  Mr  Rowley  has  written  for  this  number  of  THE 
Ostrev  there  appear  three  illustrations  from  this  book.) 

'Fumiliar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest'  by  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews.     New  York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. "  Cloth.  $1  75. 

'  Birds  of  the  United  States  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.' 
A  Manual  for  the  Identifica' ion  of  Species  in  Hand  or  in 
Bush.  Bv  Austin  ('.  Ap^ar.  New  Yt  rk  :  American  Book 
Co.     1898".    Cloth.  $2  00. 

'The  Birds  of  Indiana  '  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
birds  that  have  been  observed  within  the  State  with  an 
account  of  their  habits,  by  Amos  W.  Butler.  From  the 
22d  report  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  Indiana.    1897.    W.  S  Blatchley,  State  Geologist. 

'With  Nature  and  a  Camera.'  Being  the  adventures 
and  observations  of  a  Field  Naturalist  and  an  Animal 
Photographer,  by  Richard  Kearton.  F.  Z  S.  Illustrated 
by  180  pictures  from  photograpns  by  Cheriy  Kearton. 
London:     Casse  1  &  Co.     Cloth,  21  shillings. 


California  Department. 

EDITED  BY  DONALD  A.  COHEN,  AI.AMEPA,  CAL- 


NEWS    FROM    THE    McILHENNY    EXPE- 
DITION. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Alameda 
"Daily  Argus."  July  28,  printed  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  of  Avery's  Island. 
La.,  written  from  Point  Barrow.  Alaska.  March 
31,  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  of  Alameda.  Mr.  Mc- 
llhenny states  that  although  his  expedition  had  a 
close  call  to  Starvation,  they  are  in  good  health, 
and  with  his  provisions  ami  with  those  at  the 
whaling   station   300   men   have  been   saved. 

He  further  states;  "When  we  get  our  collection 
of  natural  history  specimens  down,  it  will  be  the 
most   valuable  one  ever  brought   from  the   Arctic. 

We  have  made  new  finds  in  birds  and  mammals, 
and  some  surprising  records. 

"The  relief  expedition  sent  to  the  ice-bound 
whaling   fleet    by   the   Government   brought   400 

reindeer  for  f 1  on  the  29th  instant,  which   were 

not   needed,  as  we   have  killed   over   1 ,0O0  caribou 
up  to  date.'' 

Mr.  X.  (1.  Buxton,  graduate  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford. Jr..  University,  Cal.,  and  Mr.  \V.  E.  Sny- 
der, of  Beaver  Ham.  Wis.,  are  Mr.  Mcllhenny's 
assistants.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Buxton  appears 
in  the  Alameda  "Daily  Argus."  July  _'g.  in  which 
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he  states  that  the  past  winter  lias  been  one  of  the 
mildest  ever  known  in  Alaska.  The  coldest  day 
was  February  -'_>.  when  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 47  degrees  below  zero.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  for  December  was  7.95  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

August  11. — The  Alameda  "Daily  Argus"  to- 
night publishes  the  statement  from  a  whaler  who 
spent  the  winter  in  the  ice  with  the  whaling  fleet 
and  the  Mcllhenny  expedition.  It  is  a  bitter 
attack  on  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  and  states  that  the 
reports  circulated  about  Mr.  Mcllhenny's  gener- 
ous contribution  of  his  provisions  to  the  short- 
rationed  whalers  is  false.  The  attack  is  vehe- 
ment, and  we  all  know  of  what  a  disgruntled 
whaler  is  capable.  We  can  only  judge  this  attack 
to  have  been  made  of  '"whole  cloth."  and  until 
we  have  positive  proof  of  its  truthfulness,  will 
give  it  no  credence.  What  we  have  heard  and 
seen  of  Mr.  Mcllhenny  proves  him  to  be  a  thor- 
ough naturalist  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  imagine  that  he 
should  have  refused  to  share  his  provisions  with 
starving  humanity,  especially  when  he  took  along 
a  three  years'  supply  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


ITEMS. 


Mr.  H.  O.  Gaylord,  of  Pasadena,  a  member  of 
the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  visited  Alameda 
during  the  first  week  in  August,  on  his  way  to 
Baltimore,  Md..  where  he  goes  to  study  den- 
tistry. 

The  Cooper  Club's  September  meetings  have 
always  been  the  best  attended  and  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  of  the  year,  and  have  all  been 
held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  Barlow,  in  San 
Jose.  Mr.  Barlow  is  making  extra  efforts  to 
give  the  attending  members  a  royal  time  on  the 
3d  of  September. 


COOPER   ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

The  Northern  Division  met.  May  7,  at  Ala- 
meda, at  the  home  of  Harold  C.  Ward,  President 
W.  Otto  Emerson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Jos.  Grin- 
nell,  of  the  Southern  Division,  was  present  as  a 
member.  W.  W.  Price,  of  Stanford  University, 
and  John  M.  Welch,  of  Copperopolis,  were 
elected  to  active  membership.  A  letter  from  W. 
B.  Sampson,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  reporting  the 
snaring  of  numbers  of  small  birds  near  that  city 
by  Italians,  who  used  large  fish-nets  as  snares, 
was  read  and  discussed.  Messrs.  H.  R.  Taylor, 
A.  M.  Shields,  and  R.  S.  Wheeler  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  prevention 
of  such  bird  destruction.  Mr.  Emerson  made 
some  remarks,  showing  the  inestimable  harm 
done  by  such  practices  in  Italy. 

Resolutions  proposing  Mr.  Walter  E.  Bryant 
for  honorary  membership  in  the  club  were  given 
a  final  reading,  having  been  concurred  in  by 
both  divisions,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryant  was 
added  to  the  list  of  honorary  members. 

Two  papers  from  the  Southern  Division  were 
read — "Nesting  of  the  Western  Yellowthroat," 
by  H.  J.  Leland,  and  "Breeding  of  the  Least 
Tern  in  Los  Angeles  County.  California."  by 
VI.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Barlow  read  a  letter  from  Wm.  Steinbeck. 
of   Hollister.  reporting  his  taking  an  egg  of  the 


California  Condor  on  April  10,  in  which  incuba- 
tion was  well  along.  The  egg  was  collected  in 
San   Benito   County. 

Mr.  Grinnell  read  a  paper,  "The  Rhinoceros 
Auklet  at  Santa  Catalina  Island,"  describing  a 
series  of  adventures  in  making  a  collection  of 
these  birds.  This  will  appear,  in  part,  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Osprey. 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  H. 
R.  Taylor,  entitled  "The  Nidification  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Condor."  An  egg  of  the  Vulture,  taken 
from  the  nest  this  year,  was  displayed.  This 
article  will  also  be  published  in  this  magazine. 


The  Southern  Division  met,  July  30,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  G.  Frean  Morcom,  in  Los  Angeles. 
Rev.  F.  Reiser,  of  Pasadena,  was  elected  to 
membership.  The  name  of  H.  Rising,  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  proposed  for  membership.  Horace 
A.  Gaylord  tendered  his  resignation  as  treasurer, 
being  about  to  leave  the  State,  and  was  tendered 
a  vote  of  thanks.  H.  S.  Swarth  was  elected  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term. 

The  office  of  secretary  being  left  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Jos.  Grinnell  for  Alaska,  Mr. 
Howard  Robertson  was  elected  to  fill  the  term. 
Mr.  H.  Rising  exhibited  some  skins,  nests,  and 
eggs  collected  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Howard  in  Arizona 
the  past  spring,  viz.:  skins,  nests,  and  eggs  of 
Olive  Warbler,  Audubon's  Warbler,  Lucy's 
Warbler.  Gracie's  Warbler,  Plumbeous  Vireo, 
Coues'  Flycatcher,  and  Scott's  Oriole;  also  sets 
of  Flammulated  Screech  Owl,  White-winged 
and  Mexian  Ground  Dove,  and  skins  of  the 
Flammulated  Screech  Owl  and  Western  House 
Wren. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Swarth  exhibited  a  pair  of  Fulvous 
Tree  Duck,  also  skins  of  Semi-palmated  Plover. 
Black-throated  Sparrow,  and  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  all  taken  in  Los  Angeles  County.  A 
general   discussion  and   refreshments  followed. 


The  Northern  Division  met  at  the  home  of 
Harold  C.  Ward,  in  Alameda,  July  2.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Bird  Protection  made  a  partial  report 
showing  encouraging  progress,  and  reported  that 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  had  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  work  of  the  club.  The 
president  appointed  three  additional  members  to 
the  committee,  Messrs.  R.  C.  McGregor,  W.  B. 
Sampson,  and  R.  H.  Beck,  making  now  a  com- 
mittee of  six:  the  three  previously  appointed  be- 
ing H.  R.  Taylor,  A.  M.  Shields,  and  R.  S. 
Wheeler.  Good  work  is  promised,  as  the  com- 
mittee is  energetic  and  fully  in  earnest. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  "Nesting  of 
the  White-throated  Swift."  by  Harold  C.  Ward: 
"The  American  Barn  Owl  in  Captivity."  by 
Donald  A.  Cohen.  Mr.  Claude  Cummings,  of 
Danville,  presented  a  paper  recording  the  find- 
ing of  a  set  of  eggs  of  the  Horned  Owl  (var. 
saturatt(sf)  on  the  ground  on  April  24.  The 
nest  was  on  a  canyon-side  beneath  the  shade  of 
several  large  live  oaks,  placed  on  the  ground 
among  some  short  weeds  and  vines,  a  shelf  on 
the  hillside  having  been  scratched  out  by  the 
owl,  with  no  vestige  of  the  nesting  material  used. 
There  were  several  old  hawk's  nests  near  by.  and 
one  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  the  nesting  site 
is  peculiar  and  unusual.  The  date  was  also  a  late 
record,  the  eggs  being  but  slightly  incubated. — 
Publication    Committee. 


Want,  For  Sale,  and   Exchange. 

Notices  in  this  column  may  be  inserted  by  subscribers  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word,  with  a  minimum  of  25  cents  for 
each  insertion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  omitted   in  this  number 
will  appear  in  the  issue  of  October. 


WANTED. — A  position  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion. Best  references  furnished.  For  particu- 
lars, address  J.  Rowland  Nowell,  Member 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

DAVIE'S  "Naturalist's  Manual,"  a  key 
to  the  Thrushes,  Warblers.  Wrens,  Swallows, 
and  Tanagers.  Gives  full  directions  for  collect- 
ing bird's  eggs  and  skins,  mounting  birds,  and 
collecting  and  mounting  insects,  125  pages, 
paper.  $.35.  Cook's  '"Birds  of  Michigan,"  168 
pages,  illuminated  paper  covers,  many  illustra- 
tions, $.50.  Merriam,  "Fauna  of  Death  Valley," 
cloth,  $1.22.  Prepaid  at  these  prices.  Address, 
Ernest  H.  Short,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

MAYNARD'S  "Key  to  Eggs  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,"  last  edition,  new,  ten  colored  plates 
and  cloth  binding,  prepaid,  $1.70.  Address  Er- 
nest H.  Short,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

DAVIE'S  "Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,"  second  edition,  illustrated,  paper,  pre- 
paid, $1.00;  4th  edition,  second-hand,  cloth,  in 
good  condition,  $i.7S;  5th  edition,  new,  cloth, 
$2.25.     Address.  Ernest  H.  Short,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

DAVIE'S  "Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxidermy." 
The  standard  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  new: 
prepaid.  $4.35.  By  express  or  freight,  $4.00. 
Address,  Ernest  H.  Short,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— The  Osprey  of  Sept.  to  Dec. 
1896;  Feb.,  1897;  Sept.  to  Nov.,  1897:  Jan.,  1898. 
We  offer  advance  subscription.  The  Osprey 
Co.,  141  E.  25th  st.,  New  York. 

FINE  SKINS  of  Roseate  Tern,  50c.;  Wilson's 
Tern,  35c;  Osprey's  sets  of  three,  $1,  postpaid. 
Wanted,  pair  of  field  glasses.  A  share  of  your 
patronage  respectfully  solicited.  W.  W.  Worth- 
ington,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Arizona  bird  skins  and 
eggs  for  sets  of  eggs  new  to  my  collection.  I 
particularly  want  sets  of  Sage  Grouse,  Sharp- 
tailed  Grouse,  Rock  Ptarmigan,  Purple  Gallinule. 
Limpkin,  Snowy  and  Louisiana  Herons,  Roseate 
Spoonbill,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied 
Woodpecker,  Seaside  Sparrow,  Grass-quit,  etc. 
Geo.  F.  Breninger,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FOR  EXCHANGE.— First  class  sets  of 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  Magnolia  Warbler. 
Nashville  Warbler.  White-throated  Sparrow. 
Hermit  Thrush.  Coooer's  Hawk,  and  Duck 
Hawk,  for  good  sets.  Wvatt  Kent,  East  Walling- 
ford,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE.— My  collection  of  eggs,  egg 
tools,  etc.,  and  a  pocket  kodak;  all  first-class-  or 
will  exchange  for  Vive  or  4  x  5  camera.  Send 
stamp  for  list.     E.  R.  Baker,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 


Bird  Skins,  Mammal  Skins, 
Sets  of  Eggs  and  Nests, 
Mounted  Specimens, 
Live  Gila  Monsters, 
Archaeological  Material, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  supplied  at  reasonable 
figures.    Enclose  stamp  for  list. 

GEO.  F.  BRENINGER,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Features  of  the  Pennsylvania  Limited 

The  only  Observation  Car  running  to 
New  York;  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li- 
brary Car  with  barber  shop  and  bath  ; 
commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wires;  colored  waiting 
maid  for  invalids,  ladies  and  children; 
Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  with  all 
the  privacv  of  one's  own  bedroom;  and 
scores  of  '  comforts  and  conveniences 
emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Limited    as   the    ideal   train. 

H.  R.  DERING,  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,  248  South  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  will  furnish  full  particulars 

upon  application. 


Publications  of  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
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ZLbe  Hufe, 

H  Quarterly  journal  of  Ornitbologv;. 

J.  A.  Allen,  Editor. 
Frank  M.  Chatman,  Associate  Editor. 

S  the  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  is  the 
leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  countrv. 
Each  number  contains  about  100  pages  of  text,  a  hand- 
somely colored  plate,  and  other  illustrations.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  are  by  recognized  authorities,  and  are  of 
both  a  popular  and  scientific  nature.  The  department  of 
"General  Notes"  gives  brief  re  ord  of  new  and  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  birds  contributed  by  observers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Recent  orni- 
thological literature  is  reviewed  at  length,  and  news 
items  are  commented  on  by  the  editors.  "The  Auk"  is 
thus  indispensable  to  those  who  would  be  informed  of  the 
advance  made  in  the  study  of  birds  either  in  the  museum 
or  in  the  field.  Price  of  current  volume,  $3.00.  Single 
numbers,  75  cents. 

Cbecl^TList  of 

Wortb  Hmertcan  :Birfcs. 

THE  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent  changes 
in  nomenclature,  and  species  and  sub-species  de- 
scribed since  1886  are  included,  while  the  ranges  of  birds 
have  been  entirely  rewritten  and  more  fully  defined. 
8vo.    Cloth.    Price.  $2.00. 

L.  S.  FOSTER, 

Agent  of  the  Union  for  the  sale  of  its  publications, 

33  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Northward  ; 
over  the  great  ice. 


BY  LIEUT.  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  N. 
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THE  most  important  book  of  the  year.    Peary's  narra- 
tive abounds  in  infinite  variety,  as  it  deals  with  land 
and  sea.  terrific  storms  on  the  Ice  Cap,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  big  game  on  water  and  on  land,  together  with  most 
carefully  collected  information  regarding  the  strange  peo- 
ple who  aided  him  in  his  work. 

The  book  includes  descriptions  of  the  Arctic  Oasis  and 
the  Arctic  Highlanders,  the  latter  being  the  most  norther- 
ly beings  in  their  habitat. 

The  discovery  and  successful  transportation  here  of 
the  greatest  known  meteorite,  weighing  ninety  tons,  is 
another  feature  of  great  interest 

"Northward"  is  in  two  volumes 
of  about  600  pages  each,  an  *  contains 
over  800  half-tone  engravings,  made 
from  Peary's  wonderful  photo- 
graphs, together  with  valuable  maps, 
diagrams,  etc. 


2  vols.,  8  vo,  cloth, $6.50 
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Send  jor  illustrated  descriptive  circular. 

FOP   SALE   BY   ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  SENT  POSTPAID. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO  , 

27-29  West  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York 
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AN  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

t«SMITI1  PRIMItRTYPtWRITER 


CHARACTER  I 
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BY  A  FEW  TURNS 
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SEND  FOR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE 

™$MITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

■  SYRACUSE,  NEW-YORK,  U.S.  A| 
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^SALT  RIVER 
VALLE/of 

Arizona  and  the 
various 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

Vnev  MEXICO 

ARE  UNRIVALED   FDR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC   LUNG   AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRV  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  CON5TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTlTUDe.  TEMPERATURE.  HUMIDITY.  H0T5PRING5 
SANATORIOMS.GOST  OF  LIVING. HEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. tT6,ARE  CONCI&fcLY  TRfcATfcD  IN  DtSCRIPTIVt 
PAMPHLETS  IS&UEDBYTME  SANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PMY5ICIAN6  ARERE5PECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TMIS 
LITERATURE  INTME  HANDS    OF    INVALID5. 
ADDRESS      W.J.  BLACK. 

G.R A,  A.T.6  S.R  Ry. 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 

or    C.A.H1GGINS, 

. A. G.R A.,  CHICAGO.  


Burlington 


THE  BEST  LINE 

TO 

Denver,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 

California  Points. 
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SPECIALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST  CARS  TO  AND 
FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


P.  s.  EUSTIS,  G.P.A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD.  T.P.A..  Galesburg,  III. 

W.  II.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agt.,  Galesblkc;,  III. 
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